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She Sournal of Belles Bettres. extent, Dr. Meyen very frankly in the commencement 


of his remarks tells us that, though invited on his arrival 
ane “to visit the mission house wiienever he felt so disposed,” 


Dr. RUSCHENBERGER AND THE SANDWICH |and though Dr. Judd, “the surgeon of the mission, im- 
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mediately offered to accompany him in his excursions in 
the interior of the island,” in his researches as a nata- 
ralist, the civility in both cases was declined, as he 
says, “ partly not to lay himself under obligations,” but 








To Col. Webb : J a “chiefly that he might be able to form for himself an 
In 1830-32, the Princess Louise, « Prussian ship fitted | opinion of the state of the islands unbiassed by the mis. 
out by the “Royal Company for Maritime Commerce” sionaries.” The consequence of which wise precaution 
of that kingdom, made a voyage of the world, an account! was, that in thus shunning Scylla he fell completely in 
of which was published by Dr. Meyen, surgeon and na- | the jaws of Charybdis—derived all his information from 
turalist, attached to the vessel. She bore numerous gifts the most unprincipled of calumniators, and no doubt 
from the present philanthropic king of Prussia to the fully believes that he heard in many cases from the na- 
king of the Sandwich Islands, and remained some two tives, by the interpretation of such deceivers, that which 
or three weeks at the island of Oaha. ‘never entered the mind or fell from the lips of an indi- 
Scarce a copy of Dr. ee work, it is probable, has | vidual of the nation ; complaints of the tyranny of the 
ever made its way to the United States, and but for the) missionaries, temporal and spiritual, confessions of the 
rehearsal in the Foreign Quarterly Review of the false- dread and fear in which they are held, &c. &c.—a re. 
heods it contains respecting the missionaries, accom-|hearsal, in fact, of all the unfounded charges against the 
panied by a call for their vindication, would scarce have American mission there, which from the same deceitful 
been known even by title to the American public. Still and deceiving sources, have found for ten years past and 
it is a work which bears ample testimony to the indus- more a record again and again in the publications of Von 
try, observation and science of the writer; a fact which Kotzebue of Russia, Beechy of England, &c. &c. Thus 
makes it the more to be regretted that such a traveller) we from Dr. Meyen have the o!d story that he could not 
should have wilfully, as will appear, allowed himself to get a cup of coffee on a Sunday morning when he hap- 
be grossly deceived and imposed upon. Political and pened to be in the mountains, till he kindied a fire him. 
national prejudice, as well as unenlightened moral and self, because the natives with him said they were afraid 
religious principle, seems to have had its influence in of the missionaries, who would not allow them to make 
leading to this result, for in the very opening of his a fire on the Sabbath. To show that in this case, as in 
attack on the missionaries in the South Seas, he takes every other where he believes himself to have had direct 
occasion to limit his aspersions to those from “ North | conversation with the natives, he was made the dupe of 
America, against whom alone,” he says, “severe cen- his interpreter, it is only necessary to state, what has 
sures from all quarters have been directed.” _ |been proclaimed a hundred times, that there is not and 
While Dr. Raschenberger and some of the visiters in| has not been since the establishment of the mission, a 
the Potomac were disappointed in meeting so little evi- station or missionary residence at which tea and coffee, 
dence of civilisation at the island, Dr. Meyen and his! where those luxuries were in possession of the mission- 
shipmates, it would appear, were equally so, and with ‘aries, and other refreshments requiring the use of fire, 
greater minglings of chagrin, at finding so much. They have not been made as regularly and constantly on the 
were greatly surprised at not “ being welcomed on their Sabbath as on other days. The accusation, both in its 
arrival by numerous parties of natives swimming round spirit and letter, is entirely untrue. 
their vessel, as had happened to preceding voyagers.”| Another charge, equally ridiculous and absurd, is, that 
Only a single canoe with two men in it appeared. “This the missionaries would not allow the king to wear the 
they were obliged to hail several times betore attracting | plume, spurs and sword belonging to a military dress 
attention, and on offering to barter for cocoa nuts and sent him by his majesty the king of Prussia—the secre- 
water-melons, discovered that instead of being content | tary of the king having said, that “the missionaries had 
with pieces of iron and nails, they asked very high told him it would be an act of folly and great impro. 
prices, and would take nothing but Spanish dollars.” —_| priety in him to put on such things!” This is beneath 
The limits of a letter will not allow of the examina- | notice : scarce less soa paragraph which must have given 
tion and exposure in detail of the preposterous false- | even the writer’s own conscience a reproof as he penned 
hoods and calumny found in Dr. Meyen’s book, in con- jt, in which it is asserted that “the houses of the mis- 





nection with the missionaries. 
The following extract from the article of Com. Jones | 
in the Naval and Military Magazine, referred to in my 
letter of the 24th, gives the true source of his detraction. 
Com. Jones says, “ As soon as a sail is discovered ap- 
proaching the outer roads, (at the port of Honolulu,) 
where she must anchor, two or three miles from the} 
town, she is boarded by an agent representing the foreign 
residents, whose chief object is to misrepresent the mis- | 
sionaries ; and so successful are they on some occasions, 
that it is no unfrequent occurrence for ships after a stay 
of some weeks at Oahu, to depart again without one 
one word having been interchanged between the mission- 
aries and her officers or crew! and yet such visitants will 
return to this country (the United States,) and publish 
garbled and false statements, which they have received 
second or seventh handed from others, as the result of| 
their own observations,” In accordance with this truth, | 
known to Com. Jones from personal experience to some | 
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|sionaries are very handsome; in comparison to the 
dwellings of the natives, like the palaces of Prussia to 
the habitations of the poorest classes. The handsome and 
very elegantly furnished houses of the missionaries,” he 
says, “fourm a strange contrast with the little huts which 
Mr. Stewart once inhabited, and which he has described 
in such lamentable terms in his journal. Now, we find 
in their houses varnished floors, handsome furniture, 
fine pianos, and walls adorned with beautiful paintings. 
Who has supplied the missionaries,” he adds, “ who 
who were sent to the Sandwich Islands as very poor 
persons, with the funds for these Juxuries? Though we 
will not speak of the sums which some of these gentle- 
men are reported to have collected und sent to North 
America, we think we may conclude that the money 
has been drawn from the country end the people for 
whose improvement and civilisation the missionaries 
were sent to the Sandwich Islands.” Did not my eyes, 
sir, rest on the paragraph, { could scarce persuade my- 





self to believe that any man of intelligence and science, 
and a man acting as an agent of one of the most excel- 
lent and conspicuous of the crowned heads of Europe, 
could have dared to publish, against the testimony of 
his own eyes, this paragraph of utter falsehood. 

Scarce a year intervened between my visit to the 
islands in 1829 and the visit of Dr. Meyen, and no ma- 
terial change in the habitations of the missionaries could 
have taken place. Yet then, while externa'ly they bore 
an air of decency and comfort scarce equal to that of 
the most moderate-sized and plainest of our farm-houses, 
and were each occupied by two families at least, there 
was in no one of them a varnished floor, a single article 
of handsome furniture, a piano, or any thing bearing the 
semblance of a beautiful painting ! 

A single sentence from Dr. Ruschenberger’s book, 
however, on this point, will show in what luxury the 
missionaries were living in 1836, and furnish a refuta- 
tion to Dr. Meyen’s calumny more complete than its 
bare-faced falsity merits. 

Speaking of the system cdopted by the American 
board of missions in supplying the wants of the mission. 
aries in food and clothing, without the allowance of any 
fixed salary, he writes thus, and most truly :— 

“From conscientious motives many of the mission- 
aries, particularly valetudinarian females, live in want 
of articles absolutely necessary to their comfort rather 
than apply for them. The houses of these people pre- 
sent only those appliances which are common in the 
houses of the industrious day-lubourer; and in many 
instances their food is of the poorest kind.” 

Yours, &c. 
C.S. Stewart, U.S. Navy. 


VI. 


New York, April 26, 1838. 
To Col. Webb: 

It was my intention to devote only a single letter to 
the voyage of the “ Princess Louisa,” but I cannot resist 
the temptation of bringing forward once more to falsify 
its detractions such testimony as has been already pre- 
sented under the name and eharacter of Com. Ap Catesby 
Jones. Dr. Meyen, after stating that the extraordinary 
dearness of provisiuns led at once to the inference by 
himself and companions that some great change had 
taken place, attributes it as a matter of course to the 
influence of the missionaries; and in the declaration 
that “they have undermined the prosperity of the coun- 
try instead of promoting it—have banished hospitality, 
und introduced in its stead a religion of which the na- 
tives have no distinct notion,” only rehearses in effect 
the old story imposed on Captains Beechy, Von Kotze- 
bue, &c. of the indolence among the natives, neglect of 
agriculture, and barren plains, resulting from the intro- 
duction of letters and Christianity. 

But what does Com. Jones say on this point? “ These 
more than thrice repeated falsehoods * manufactured at 
Oahu by certain American and British agents,’ have 
been proved to be false, and are no longer current with 
the reading and philanthropic community.” What does 
he say in the official report to governinent of his visit to 
the Sandwich Islands of the “hospitality” which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Meyen, has been “ banished” by the mis- 
sionaries? “ The native hospitality and generosity of 
the Sandwich Islanders are well known to all foreigners 
who have been much among them. On this occasion 
(the arrival of Com. Jones,) the young king and Boki 
his guardian, the governor of Oahu, insisted on supply- 
ing the Peacock’s crew (180 in number) with fresh pro- 
visions as long as we lay in port; indeed the king said 
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he did not wish us to pay any thing; that we were wel- 
come guests; and that he wished to present us with 
every thing we stood in need of.” } 

And what do we find from the pen of the same writer 
in reference to the “ prosperity of the country,” declared 
by Dr. Meyer to have been “ undermined” by the mis- 
sionaries? ‘he following is his language: “The oft 
repeated and as often retated charge of barren fields, 
resulting from missionary interference, is the alpha and 
omega of the enemies of the missions; it is the talis- 
man by which they hope successfully to operate on all 
strangers who will not be otherwise duped: for it is 
most true that the now barren and uncultivated envi- 
rons of Honolulu, which forcibly strike the eye of every 
stranger, were at some time or other under tillage, and 
no doubt yielded abundantly; but when that day was 
it is equally certain that no man living can tell. For 
information on this point I was diligent in my researches, 
secking it from every source from which it was likely 
to be obtained. Cuptains Dagget and Gardner, the two 
oldest and among the most respectable shipmasters en- 
gaged in the South Sea whale fishery, were at Oahu 
thirty years before I met them there, (which was in the 
sixth year only of the missionary enterprise,) and they 
both declared tu me that the once cultivated lands alluded 
to above were in the same state when they first visited 
the island that they now are, or were in 1826, with this 
exception, that much lend which they had seen lying 
waste at some of their former visits was then (1826) 
yielding abundant crops. Captain Gardner added, that 
the guantity, quality and variety of the products of the 
island were constantly increasing and improving; and 
that on no former occasion within the previous six or 
seven years had provisions been cheaper or so abundant 
as in 1826, notwithstanding the greatly increased de- 
mand occasioned by the Peacock’s arrival, and an un- 
paralelled number of whale and merchant ships stopping 
in for refreshments. 'o the truth of this hundreds 
could, and many others did testify.” 

* Thus,” continues Com. Jones, “it will be seen that 
so far from the young king of the Sandwich Islands be. 
ing obliged to beg «a crust of bread of the American con- 
sul to sustain life, as was represented in May 1826, to 
Captain Beechey of H. M. Ship Blossom, in October of 
the same year, on the Peacock’s vrrival at Oahu, the 
king was found in possession of plenty, and the market 
stocked to overflowing with every variety of eatables pro- 
duced on the island, which were sold in sufficient quan- 
tity for the victualing of from 1500 to 2000 transient 
visiters ; and at rates, too, as reasonable as most of tie 
like articles could be bought in New York, Boston, or 
Washington.” 

This fearless exposition by Com. Jones of the falsity 
of the calumnies bandied around the world from one na- 
tion to another, proclaims unhesitatingly, and I will 
add, andeniably, the true origin of them all—the bitter 
enmity of certain British and American residents at the 
islands; an enmity which, after having ineffectually op- 
posed the landing of the first missionaries in 1820, and 
in vain attempted subsequently to thwart their success 
in gaining the confidence and favour of the chiefs and 
people, had recourse with no small degree of success to 
the aid of detraction and calumny, misrepresentation and 
falsehood. So early as 1826, all the most abusive and 
disreputab!e charges since made against the mission and 
missionaries were in circulation. In proof of which and 
of the competency and impartiality of Com. Jones, as a 
witness in the case, permit me to close this letter with 
the following statement, given in 1835, under his own 
hand :— 

“I believe, (he remarks,) that my opportunities for 
obtaining correct information, as regards the missionary 
operations and missionary influence at the Sandwich 
Islands in 1826, were better than any other person has 
enjoyed before or since. I was three months in the port 
of Honolulu, residirg on shore all the time, and in daily 
intercourse with all parties, Arriving at the islands, 
prejudiced as I was against all foreign missionaries, I 
was for the first eight or ten days of my sojourn at Oahu 
altogether in the hands of their opponents. The mis- 
sionaries were holding an annual meeting on another 
island, and had I at that period left the island and made 
up a verdict upon the ex parte evidence given by so many 
interested witnesses, | too should iiave rendered judgment 
more in accordance with him who writes under a sanc- 
tity of conscience; but happily for the cause of truth 
and justice, my sojourn was not so transient.” Com. 
Jones, after stating in more minute detail than I can 
transfer to your columns, that the defamation and perse- 
cution of the foreigners had become such as to lead the 
missionaries to address a circular to them, and boldly 
offer to meet face to face their accusers, and answer their 
calumniations ; that the offer was most gladly, accepted ; 





a distant day fixed that testimony to support the charges 
might be brought from the different islands; that him- 
self and officers were invited to be present at the trial 
to take place at the house of the governor of Oahu, thus 
proceeds :—* I own I trembled for the cause of Chris- 
tianity and for the poor benighted islanders, when I saw 
on the one hand the American and British consuls, 
backed by the most wealthy and hitherto influential 
foreign residents and shipmasters in formidable array, 
and prepared, as I supposed, to testify against sume halt 
dozen .meek and humble servants of the Lord, calmly 
seated on the other; ready and even anxious to be tried 
by their bitterest enemies, who on this occasion occupied 
the quadruple station of judge, jury, witness and prose- 
cutor, Thus situated, what could the friends of the 
mission hope for or expect? But what in reality was 
the result of this portentous meeting, which was to over- 
throw the missionaries and uproot the seeds of civilisa- 
tion and Christianity, so extensively and prosperously 
sown by them in every direction, while in their stead 
idolatry and heathenism were to ride triumphantly 
through all coming time? Such was the object and 
such were the hopes of many of the foreign residents at 
the Sandwich Islands in 1826. What, I again ask, was 
the issue of this great trial? The most perfect, full, 
complete and triumphant victory for the missionaries that 
could have been asked by their most devoted friends. 
Not one jot or tiltle, not one iota derogatory to their cha- 
racter as men, as minis(ers of the gospel of the strictest 
order, or as missionaries, could be made to appear by the 
united efforts of all who conspired against them, when 
brought to that touchstone of the conscience—an oath 
on the holy evangelists of Almighty God !” 

Such, sir, is the report by Com. Jones of this singular 
trial, and such the proclamation of its objects and its 
issue, given by him to the world. Grateful for the in- 
dulgence thus far granted me in your columns, | shall 
trespass on your kindness on this subject by two addi- 
tional letters only. Yours, &c. &c. 

C. S. Srewart, U.S. Navy. 


VII. 


New York, April 28, 1838. 
To Col. Webb: 

A volume might be filled with a history of the false 
accusations and calumny which have been heaped upon 
the American missionaries at the Sandwich Islands—of 
each and every one of which they have been again and 
again proved to be guiltless, as clearly and triumphantly 
as in the case in my last letter detailed by Com. Jones. 
The last aspersion by which they have been assailed 
is that of intolerance and persecution towards a com- 
pany of catholic missionaries, whose establishment at 
the islands was prohibited by the government. 

An exposition of the merits of this case would require 
more room than under present circumstances I am will- 
ing to occupy in your paper. Dr. Ruschenberger devotes 
to it several pages in his book ; and after having given 
judgment in it against the missionaries—though they 
themselves deny having advised or influenced the king 
and chiefs in the edict issued against the catholic priests, 
says, “ Yet at the moment of finding them guilty of this 
charge, I believe that they pursued a wise and justifiable 
policy, because the introduction of various religiovs sects 
might have induced the islanders, not skilled in polemics, 
to reject Christianity altogether.” 

Some after occasion may offer for an examination of 
this subject in detail. At present I will only say that 
the history which Dr. Ruschenberger gives of it is de- 
fective in two very important points—the origin of the 
catholic mission, and its object, as avowed by the chief 
agent in having it sent forth. Whatever might be 
thought by a liberat mind of the prohibition by the go- 
vernment against the landing of the catholics, or of their 
expulsion afterwards, when viewed in the abstract, if it 
can be made to appear that this mission of seeming be- 
nevolence and piety as to its true origin is only one of 
the Protean forms of the inveterate enmity against the 
American missionaries at the islands, so well known to 
exist in the bosoms of certain influential British resi- 
dents there, and that its grand object is the overthrow 
and banishment of those very missionaries themselves, 
(with the ulterior hope, it is probable, that the civil war 
and anarchy thas induced might lead the British govern- 
ment from motives of philanthropy to take military pos- 
session of the islands to save the natives from self-de- 
struction,) judgment in the case will uniesitatingly be 
given in favour of the foresight and unalterable decision 
of the king and chiefs, even could it at the same time be 
shown that the missionaries were their open counsellors 
and abettors. 

Com. Ap Catesby Jones is again the witness I here 





summon. “ The expulsion of the catholic missionaries,” 
he says, “is a new charge ogainst the American mis- 


‘sionary influence at the Sandwich Islands. Now, al- 


though that act occurred long after I was there, I hap. 
pen to know something of the origin of the jesuits’ 
attempt to plant themselves at Oahu, which is nothing 
more nor less than a means employed by a certain Eng- 
lish agent (the British consul) at Honolulu to overthrow 
the American missionaries, and with them the influence 
and advantages which the American trade and com- 
merce have over those of the English, and all other 
nations whose vessels touch there, That agent did not 
conceal the fact of his having sent to Europe for catholic 
missionaries ; spoke of it freely, and to me remarked 
that the pomp and parade of catholic ceremonies, and 
their holidays and Sabbath festivals, would so take with 
the natives, that a short time would suffice to bring 
about the expulsion of all other missionaries.” I will 
only add, that though the three catholic priests were sent 
from the island by the government in 1831 (if I recollect 
aright), the design of the English agent referred to has 
not been abandoned ; within the last year the same mis- 
sionaries returned to Oahu, in a vessel in which that 
individual, as I have been informed, was interested, and 
which carried the English flag. The king and chiefs 
again rejected them and refused them liberty to land, 
ull the British consul summoned by express an English 
and French sloop of war from South America, and by 
the intimidation of their guns—prostituted by their com- 
manders to such a purpose—compelled the king and his 
counsellors, against all right and all international law, 
to abrogate the edict issued against the catholics, and 
allow them a residence on shore. 

Let the catholic missionaries to the Sandwich Islands 
be viewed in the light of these facts, and let it be re- 
membered that the natives at the time of their arrival 
were no longer idolaters, but nominal Christians of the 
protestant faith, in possession of all the most import- 
ant privileges of the gospel, with printing-presses, the 
Scriptures, books, and schools, and I have no fear for 
the American missionaries in an appeal in the case to 
the judgment of the Christian public. 

But to return by a few brief remarks to the further 
specifications made by Dr. Ruschenberger, in support of 
the charge that the * Visit to the South Seas” is rather 
a “work of the imagination than a faithful description.” 
“Mr. Stewart,” he says, “talks of the advance of civi- 
lisation ;” and pray, lias there been no advance in civilisa- 
tion at the Sandwich Islands? Com. Jones asserts that 
in 1826 “the seeds (at least) of civilisation were most 
extensively and prosperously sown in every direction.” 
And did they never come up? Leta reference to an 
official paper of Com. Bolton, addressed to the secretary of 
the navy on his visit in 1829, give the answer. “The very 
advanced stage,” he remarks, “of the Sandwich Islands in 
the points involving civilisation, religion, and learning, is 
so well established, so generally known and admitted, 
that I forbear to give statements of them equally minute 
with those I made respecting Nukuhiva, Tahiti and Raia- 
ted. Their civilities, letters of correspondence, and trans- 
actions of business with me, place them in a just light, 
and will enable our government to appreciate and judge 
them properly without my saying a word in their favour, 
beyond the simple declaration that they are much in ad- 
vance of the Society Islanders, are cheeringly and agree- 
ably enlightened, acquainted limitedly with their own 
interests, cepable of extending them, and sensible of the 
value of character as a nation.” And again, “So great 
was the friendship and correctness of deportment of the 
chief islanders, that I could scarcely suppose myself to 
be among a people once and so recently heathen. Vari- 
ance of language and complexion alone reminded me of it. 
These views may very widely vary from the opinions of 
those who have preceded me only a year or two; I can 
well believe that we do not keep pace by means of our 
intercourse with their improvements, Intervals of three 
years make wonderful changes, and tor the better; care- 
ful and recorded observations only will assure us of the 
reality of them.” 

Com. Jones, speaking of the personal accounts given 
to him of the islands three or four years after his visit, 
says, “In that brief space of time so great wis the ad- 
vance which civilisation and Christianity had made, that 
even I was not prepared to hear of such wonderful im- 
provements in the habits, morals, and general condition 
of the islanders, as Com. Bolton, and other intelligent 
yet of the Vincennes, have assured me have taken 
place.” Mr. Warriner, in his Voyage of the Potomac 


1832, sa¥s, “ The people are doubtless advancing in civi- 
lisation ;’ and Dr. Ruschenberger himself tells us of a 
high school, iu which the pupils attend tu “ arithmetic, 
mental and written geometry, trigonometry, modern 
and ancient geography, Scripture chronology, church 
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history, composition, grammar, engraving on copper, 
und other useful arts ;” and speaks of the missionaries 
as encouraging the people in acquiring “some of the 
mechanic arts—those of the carpenter, mason, turner, 
tailor, braider of hats, &c. While a few have been 
taught to spin, knit, and weave, and the whole business 
of a well-conducted printing establishment, printing, 
composing, pressing, folding and binding, is performed 
by natives.” 

Why should I, then, not be permitted to talk of the 
advance of civilisation without a charge of “ imagination 
rather than description,” or a want of “rigid accuracy ?” 

Yours, &c. &c. 
C. 8. Srewart, U.S. Navy. 
(To be continued.) 


——_ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Memoranda on reading the last part of the Life 
of Sir Walter Scott. . 


His Death-bed.—Sir Walter Scott, just before 
he died, sent for his son-in-law and very able 
biographer, Mr. Lockhart, and while yet en- 
tirely himself, said, “ Lockhart, I may have but 
a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good 
man—be virtuous—be religious—be a good 
man. Nothing else will give you comfort when 
you come to lie here.” 

Life of Napoleon.—The Life of Napoleon 
produced to the author, or. rather to his credi- 
tors, about ninety thousand dollars; an amount 
for a single work unprecedented in the annals 
literature. 

Social Intercourse.—Mr. Lockhart says very 
happily,—** And yet as, with whatever admira- 
tion his friends could not but regard him when 
among them, the prevailing feeling was still 
love and affection; so is it now, and so must 
it ever be, as to his memory. It is not the pri- 
vilege of every reader to have partaken in the 
friendship of a GREAT AND Goop man, but those 
who hawe not may be assured, that the senti- 
timent which the near homely contemplation 
of such a being inspires, is a thing entirely by 
itself,— 

“ Not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 

His Descendants.—Sir Walter's daughter, 
Anne, received in 1832 a grant of £200 per 
annum, from the privy purse of King William 
IV. But her name did not long burden the 
pension list. ‘* Her constitution had been mi- 
serabiy shattered in the course of her long and 
painful attendance, first on her mother’s illness, 


then on her father’s; and perhaps reverse of|brated Scottish sculptor, has executed a very 


fortune, and disappointments of various sorts 
connected with that, had also heavy effect.” 
She died in June, 1833, and her remains are 
placed in the New Cemetery in the Harrow 
Road. The adjoining grave holds those of her 
nephew, John Hugh Lockhart, (the Hugh Little 


John of the Tales of a Grandfather,) and also of|niche, nearly ready, is completed, the group 


those of Sophia Lockhart, who died in 1837. 
There remain therefore of Sir Walter’s race 
ouly his two sons—Walter, his successor in the 
baronetcy, major in the 15th regiment of hus- 
sars—childless—and Charles, a clerk in the 


office of her majesty’s secretary of state for| Walter” 
foreign affairs; and two children of Sophial|latter harvest, and your days are yet in the 


Lockhart, a boy and a gir!. 


Debts of the Author of Waverley.—Sir Wal-| garner of mortality before me, for the sickle of 
ter, during his period of ill health, took up anjdeath cuts down the green as oft the ripe, and 
erroneous impression that his debts were all|there is a colour in your cheek that, like the 


paid ; the great success of the uniform edition 


of the novels with notes and plaies, led to this|of corruption. 


idea, fostered and cherished as it was by an 


tors found “ the remaining principal sum of the 
Ballantyne debt to be about £54,000. £22,000 
had been insured upon his life; there were 
some moneys in the hands of the trustees, and 
Mr. Cadell very handsomely offered to advance 
the balance, about £30,009, that we might with- 
out further delay settle with the body of credi- 
tors. This was effected in 1833; Mr. Cadell 
accepting as his only secuity the rights of the 
profits accruing from Sir Walter's copyright 
and literary remains.”” These, it is feared, 
will not be sufficient. 

Abbottsford.— Abbottsford was mortgaged for 
£10,000 to support Constable in 1825, and is 
so left. The library and museum, presented to 
him in free gift by his creditors in 1830, were 
bequeathed to his eldest son, with a burden of 
£5,000, designed for his younger children ; his 
literary property, if more.than sufficient for the 
debts, was to be applied to the extinction of 
this burden, and thereafter to be divided equally 
among his.surviving family. The Author of 
Waverley fatally struggled to pay his debts, and 
in fact failed to endow his family, though he 
left them a rich legacy in his fame. 

His Monuments.— £1200 were subscribed in 
Glasgow, where a pillar is now rising in the 
chief square of the city; the subscription reach- 
ed £6000 in Edinburgh, but the committee 
have not yet made their selection from the plans 
submitted to them. The English subscription 
reached £10,000; but a considerable part of 
this was embezzled by a young person rashly 
appointed to the post of secretary, who carried 
it with him to America, where he soon died. 
It has been proposed to use the remainder in 
extinguishing all the-incumbrances on Abbotts- 
ford, and entail the whole upon his heirs for 
ever. But the sum is insufficient, and will pro- 
bably be applied to the debt on the library and 
museum; Abbottsford is undoubtedly the mo- 
nument to be preserved, as the memorial of the 
tastes and habits of the founder. 

His Portraits —Mr. Lockhart enumerates 
twenty-one portraits, besides the two busts by 
Chantrey, and says, ‘the only statue as yet done 
ig that by John Greenshields, in free-stone,” 
now in the nossession of. Mr. Cadell. his is 
an error, though Mr. Lockhart could scarcely 
be aware of it, as indeed not more than half a 
dozen persons on the spot near which another 
exists have seen it. 

Statue in America.—Mr. Thom, the cele- 


extraordinary full-length in stone for the group 
of Old Mortality and his Pony, since his arrival 
in America; this exquisite likeness has been 
purchased by the Laurel Hill Cemetery Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, on whose grounds the 
whole group now is; as soon as the Gothic 


will be opened for the gratification of our citi- 
zens without charge. We are much mistaken 
if the locality is not at once considered appro- 
priate for such a display. Who does not re- 
member the speech of Old Mortality to Sir 
“ My hours are like the ears of the 


spring, and yet vou may be gathered into the 


bud of the rose, serveth oft to hide the worm 
Wherefore, labour as one who 
knoweth not when his master calleth,” &c. It 





anxious desire to pay every cent. 


His execu-|is the moment of uttering this speech that the 





sculptor has seized. for the portraits. As Old 
Mortality loved to repair defaced tombstones, 
so the originators of the plan of the new ceme- 
tery hope it may be the study of their succes- 
sors to keep the place in perpetual repair, and 
to transmit it undefaced to a distant date. 

Two Years’ Exertions.—Between January 
1826 and January 1828, Sir Walter's exertions 
for his creditors produced two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

His notion of First Love.—Writing to a Mr. 
Gordon in 1820, Sir Walter says :— Assure 
yourself that scarce one person out of twenty 
marries his first love, and scaree one out of 
twenty of the remainder has cause to rejoice at 
having done so. What we love in those early 
days is generally rather a fanciful creation of 
our own than a reality. We build statues of 
snow, and weep when they melt.” 


Sir Walter had allowed his juvenile drama of 
the House of Aspen to be printed in the Keep. 
sake, together with My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, 
and two other litt!e tales. “ But Sir Walter,” 
says. Mr. L., “ regretted having meddled in any 
way with the toy-shop of literature, and would 
never do so again, though repeatedly offered 
very large sums.”’ 

Lord Brougham has excited quite a sensa- 
tion by an article in the last Edinburgh Quar- 
terly Review, nominally on the liberty of the 
press, but in reality a most biting satire on the 
‘* Diary of the Life and Times of George the 
Fourth,” in which he details the most piquant 
anecdotes of the royal family, from George 
the Third to the Princess Charlotte. Lord 
Brougham is preparing his speeches for the 
press, with the addition of appropriate prefaces 
and notes, historical and explanatory. The 
work will also be enlivened by his lordship’s 
personal recollections of some of his illustrious 
cotemporaries. A critical dissertation upon an- 
cient eloquence, illustrated by translations from 
the Greek and Roman orators, will also form a 
prominent feature in the proposed work. 


Abelard.—There has lately been found in 
the Vatican library, a manuscript containing 
songs written and composed by Abelard, with 
the original musical notation. The Abbé Baini 
is employed in rendering them into the modern 
notes, and a German savant, to whom this cu- 
rious and valuable discovery is owing, hopes 
shortly to be able to publish it. 

L. E. L.—lt is stated in a late London pa- 
per that Miss Landon, the enchanting poetess, 
is about to be married to Mr. M‘Lean, the 
governor of the British settlements on the Gold 
Coast, whither they were to sail in a few weeks. 

Student's Magazine.—No. 5 of the Student’s 
Magazine, printed for the use of the blind, has 
been published. This work as a curiosity alone 
is deserving of patronage. 


The Rev. Samuel Wood.—Many of our read- 
ers in various sections of the union will proba- 
bly remember the visit of an intelligent English 
gentleman, who was in America in 1836-37, 
named Samuel Wood, a unitarian clergyman, 
who by his suavity and intelligence made many 
friends. It was thought from the minute na- 


ture of his enquiries and observations that he 
was writing a book; but he has abandoned such 
a project, if he ever entertained it, and has 
given his countrymen the benefit of part of his 
experience in the Christian Reformer, a unita- 
rian magazine, from which we are tempted to 
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make the following extract, touching some ha- 
bits which need reform :— 


“ All the energies of the Americans were in the first 
instance called forth by the awful conflicts of their revo- 
lation; when they had secured their independence, how 
to avail themselves of their advantages was the next 
question ; and when that was settled, the facilities which 
their position afforded them for individual enterprise ab- 
sorbed all their faculties, and left them no time to think 
either of the frivolities of fashion or the soft amenities 
uf the drawing-room. The same general cause appears 
still to operate; life is looked upon as a very serious 
affair. When they have spent a certain number of hours 
at the desk, when they have devoured their meals, and 
attended the church or the lecture-room, all seems to be 
done that they were brought into the world to accom- 
plish; of any thing beyond this they have very little 
idea. That playful wit and versatile merriment which 
sees every thing in its fuirest light, and throws a halo 
of brightness round the commonest objects, is a jewel 
which they neither possess nor comprehend ; the plea- 
sant remark (light as air, but still pleasant,) the cheer- 
ful ‘ good morning’ and the graceful adieu, come not so 
naturally and frequently as might be wished ; and thus 
life passes away, with much of substantial comfort, with 
some relish of literature and science, and some interest 
in what is good and useful, but with too little of that 
which smooths the path and lights the brow, and gives 
soul and fire to the slumbering elements of mortality. 

“Some of the gentler sex I could name, to whom 
these remark have but little application ; for woman— 
sweet and lovely woman—is essentially the same, go 
where we will; yet of the sex generally in the United 
States, I must say that they do not do themselves jus- 
tice; before strangers, ut least, they are singularly taci- 
turn. I have endeavoured to account for this, and think 
that it is partly because they imagine that every Eng. 
lishman who is introduced to them must needs be either 
a Manchester cotton-spinner who has no pretension tu 
intrude himself in good society, or if an educated man, 
that he is ‘taking notes’ of every thing they say and 
do, ‘and faith he’ll prent it ;’ that they had best, there- 
fore, hold their tongues, lest they should have all their 
little peccadillos and peculiarities shown up by another 
Basil Hall or Mrs. Trollope. Others, again, have been 
raised in the world; and though possessed of a fair por- 
tion of information, they want the easy confidence and 
the flow of words, which would enable them to express 
it; and last, but not least, the husbands take no pains 
whatever to bring the ladies into the little vortex of con- 
versution, and to lead them to contribute their share to 
the entertainment of their guest. I repeat it (and I am 
sorry to be compelled to make the observation,) that the 
gentlemen seem to have no just idea of the station which 
women ought to hold in society; they will be very at- 
tentive to them on board a steambvat, or will give up to 
them the best places in a stage-coach, and in doing this 
they take to themselves great credit for politeness ; but 
what is this, after ull? When a stranger comes to see 
them, they will hear him talk, or will talk to him, for 
an hour at a tinie, and suffer their wife and daughters 
to sit by, without ever leading them on, by a little gentle 
art, to take their part in the conversation. What a con- 
trast is all this to what I have observed elsewhere! The 
first winter that I resided in France, I lived in the house 
ofa Madame D. Fora well-dressed woman, she was the 
most ignorant person that I ever knew in my life—so 
much so, that she once asked me whether the unitarians 
addressed hymns to the Virgin Mary; yet I never saw 
her without pleasure: she had the invaluable art of 
making a little go a great way; there was aiways some 
pleasant observation or kind enquiry—something said 
or done which showed that she was interested in my 
welfare and desirous of contributing to my amusement. 
Now this is precisely what the Americans, both men 
and women, want; they want those petits agréables, 
those nameless and indescribable graces, which give a 
charm to life and heighten the enjoyment of every real 
blessing. It is to be hoped that this will be acquired 
with the progress of time and the advance of wealth. 
The Americans are an ambitious people ; they desire to 
be quite on a par with older nations in all that is useful 
and agreeable; and something more of that which I 
have attempted to descrihe will doubtless by degrees in- 
sinuate itself into their manners ; but to its full acquisi- 
tion an insuperable bar will always exist, in the very 
nature of their republican institutions, and in the com. 
mercial and speculative character of the people.” 


A Boy’s Jeers.—We have never seen in print 
a case resembling the following, though almost 


every body must remember one somewhat simi- 
lar, if they cannot tell it as well. Some time 
or other we may write the history of an instance 
in this city, where a rich retired bachelor has 
been goaded by a similar insult into all but 
madness, by the use of an epithet having no 
more meaning than Tiddydoll. 


From the last London New Monthly. 


The phrase “bored to death” is more than a mere 
manner of speaking,* for it involves a possibility; to 
be “bored to madness” is absolutely literal. Here is a 
case in proof. 

Some years ago an old man appeared at the Mansion 
House, with a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age in 
charge of a constable. The boy was placed at the bar, 
and the old man was desired to state his complaint. 
The latter, trembling from head to foot, and shaking his 
clenched hands, stared wildly around him; and then, 
turning towards the lord mayor, he thus addressed 
him :— 

“ Please your majesty——” 

“ Your lordship,” said the cler, correcting him. 

“ Yes, your lordship.” 

“ Not to me, sir,” said the clerk, sharply; “address 
yourself to my lord mayor.” 

“ Now, my good man, what is your charge against 
that boy ?” enquired the lord mayor. 

“ My lord, my lord,” replied the old man, in a tone of 
mingled rage and grief, “ I’m going mad.” 

“ {'m sorry for you,” said his lordship, “ but if that is 
all, this is not the place you ought to come to. What 
have you to say against that boy ?” 

“ That’s it, my lord; I’m going mad; he’s driving me 
mad, my lord, he’s driving me mad.” 

“ Driving you mad! what is it he does to you?” 

“ My lord, my lord,” cried the old man, “he calls me 
Tiddydoll, he calls me Tiddydoll.” 

This was putting the gravity even of a lord mayor to 
a severo test ; but though al! else who were present and 
had no character for such a quality to maintain laughed 
heartily, his lordship kept his countenance in a manner 
befitting his exalted station. 

“ If this is all you have to say against the lad,” said 
the lord mayor, “it is a very foolish piece of business, 
and _ must go away.” 

* Foolish, my lord! what, when he calls me Tiddy- 
doll? O, my lord, you can’t feel for me if you have 
never been called Tiddydoll. He has called me Tiddy- 
doll every day—many times a-day—now going on for 
four months, aud I can’t bear it any longer; indeed, 1 
can’t bear it. I shall go mad, I shall go mad.” 

“ He is an impudent fellow; but all I can do for you 
is to advise you to keep out of his way.” 

“I can’t, my lord, I can’t; I would if I could, my 
lord ; but he lives in our alley, and I can’t keep out of 
his way.” 

“ Then, the next time he annoys you by calling you 
Tiddydoll, give him a good thrashing, and see what 
effect that will have.” 

“ It’s of no use, my lord; I have thrashed him, but 
he unly calls me Tiddydoll the more for it.” 

“ Now, really, my good man, you must goaway. I 
cannot waste more time upon such a frivolous affair.— 
Remove him,” said the lord mayor to one of the officers 
in attendance. 

“One moment,” cried the old man, “only one mo- 
ment. I want law, all I want is law, my lord.” 

* Pooh, pooh! nonsense! the law can do nothing to 
help you.” And the order to remove him was repeated. 

The poor old man, staring incredulously at the lord 
mayor, said in a tone of astonishment—* What! I am 
being called Tiddydoll till it is driving me mad, and the 
law can do nothing to help me! Can’t it?” (and he 
added, imploringly) “are you sure it can’t, my lord?” 
An officer was leading him out of the room, when the 
poor old fellow, bursting into tears and clasping his fore- 
head with his hands, cried, in a tone of agony—* Then 
God must help me, or I must go to Bedlam. If I’m 
called Tiddydoll any more I shal! go mad, I shall go 
mad.” 

The lord mayor, after rebuking the constable for tak- 
ing so ridiculous a charge, gravely told the lad that if 





* I might say facon de parler, but I will not: because 
the use of slip-slop French, either in speaking or writ- 
ing—and one has, now and then, met with it, even ina 
book—is a bore. Society ought to reject it. To be only 
tolerated upon occasion, a very strong case ought to be 
made out for its defence. 





willl 


ever again he called the old man Tiddydoll, or worried 
him in any other manner, he should surely be hanged, 
or transported for life, at the least. The boy, fallin 

upon his knees and blubbering lustily, assured his ade 


monisher that he “never would worry old Tiddydoll 
again.” 


Rev. Mr. Stewart.—One more letter in our 
next number will conclude Mr. Stewart’s re- 
marks on Dr. Ruschenberger’s account of the 
Sandwich Islands. The reply of the doctor will 
follow immediately, exhibiting in a lucid man- 
ner the ‘rigid accuracy” of “ A Visit to the 
South Sea,” agreeably to Mr. Stewart’s chal- 
lenge, which has called down a shower of testi- 
mony, sufficient to bring a blush upon the 
check of most authors. 

The best rules to form a young man, are, to talk 
little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon what has 


passed in company, to-distrust one’s own opinions, and 
value others that deserve it.—Sir W. Temple. 


—>— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Precedents in Conveyancing, with Notes, &c., by S- 
V. Bone, Esq., Part I. royal 8vo. Italy, a Poem, by Sa- 
muel Rogers, new edition, 1 vol. Topsail-Sheet Blocks, 
or the Naval Foundling, by “The Old Sailor,” 3 vols. 
Masterpieces of English Prose Literature, Vol. V., Lady 
Montagu’s Letters. Rev. Dr. Gill’s Life and Writings, 
by J. Rippon, D. D., 12mo. Hints for the Table, 18mo. 
Principles of Political Economy, by H. C. Carey, 8vo. 
Miscellaneous Thoughts on Men, Manners, and Things, 
by a Grumbler, 8vo. North American Herpetology, by 
J. E. Halbrook, M. D., Vol. I. 4to. Essays on Natural 
History, chiefly Ornithological, by C. Waterton, 12mo. 
Memoirs of Sir W. Knighton, Bart., 2 vols. 8vo. Gold- 
smith’s Natural History, with eighty coloured plates, 4 
vols. 24mo. A Geographical and Comparative List of 
the Birds of Europe and North America, by C. L. Bona- 
parte, 8vo. ‘The Public Buildings of London and West- 
minster, new edition, in 1 vol. square. Shakspeare’s 
Works, with fifty-three illustrations, 8 vols. 32mo. Fitz. 
herbert, or Lovers and Fortune-hunters, 3 vols. Walter 
O'Neill, or the Pleasure of Doing Good, 18:ho. Brid- 
gen’s Furniture, with Candelabra and Interior Decora- 
tions, Part I. royal 4to. The Man without Soul, by F. 
H. Rankin, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo, Guide through Switzer. 
land and Chamounix, by F. Coghlan, 18mo. Life of S. 
T. Coleridge, by J. Gillman, Vol. I. 8vo. S. T. Cole- 
ridge’s Literary Remains, Vol. III. 8vo. Fruit, Flower, 
and Kitchen Garden, by P. Neill, L. L. D. (from the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica), post 8vo. Painting and the Fine 
Arts, by B. R. Haydon and W. Hazlitt (from ditto), post 
8vo. Nourmahal, an Oriental Romance, by W. J. Quin, 
3 vols. Lockhart’s Life of Barns, fourth edition, 12me. 
Narrative of a Voyage Ruund the World, 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, by W. S. Ruschenberger, M. D., 2 vols. 8vo, 
The M. P.’s Wife, a ‘Tale, and the Lady Garaldine, 2 
vols. post 8vo. Regal Records, a Chronicle of the Coro. 
nation of the Queens Regnant of England, by J. R. 
Planché. Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 8vo. The Normans 
in Sicily, by H. G. Knight, 8vo. Dr. Dibdin’s Biblio. 
graphical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour through’ 
the Northern Counties of England and in Scotland, 2 
vois. 8vo. Aeronautica, or Theory and Practice of Ae- 
rostation, by Monck Mason, 8vo. Lights and Shadows 
of Irish Life, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 3 vols. 


—>—— 


REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
caslier of the bank. 


May 13,—Mrs. Sally H. Morton, Louisville, Ky. 
—— 14.—Rev. Alex. M‘Lean, St. Andrews, P. N. B. 
—— 22,—Benjamin Morris, Knoll, Pa. 

— 19,—Sceth E, Sill, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Agents, on remitting meney, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subseribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. be 








